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The Devil's Bride (Pitre 927) appears to be of Spanish origin. It
concerns a girl who gave her soul to the devil, and was only saved,
in the Calderonian fashion, by her early devotion to Our Lady of
Mercy. The level of taste is below that of the best epochs of ballad
composition; below that of Piedmont. There is a calendar of
storms, floods, and pestilences afflicting Palermo and Messina
between 1630 and 1850, much hero-worship of bandits like
Antonino Martino or Antonino Catinella, surnamed 'Jump-the-
vines*. There are murders: how an adulteress murdered her
child and husband, and a bad baron procured the death of his
daughter's lover, and how pretty Giuseppa of Palermo was cut to
bits. To such ingenuous horrors the 'pueti' oppose ingenuous
marvels of piety, honouring Our Lady of Carmel and of Mercy, and
Saints Joseph, Andrew, Anthony of Padua, Antonine, Catherine,
Lucy, Rosalia, and Genevieve. There are naive recapitulations of
the Gospel story, and a few international narratives. The Soldier-
fausband's Return has sunk to be The Prisoner's Return (from
Pantellaria). We meet also the North Italian ballads of the Lover
as Confessor and The Lovers' Flight. Such pieces may have come
directly from Liguria by sea, or have followed the land route
through Central Italy, where they are also found.

3. Spain, Spanish Jewry, Portugal, Ibero-America

Linked to France by the subject-matter of literary and adventure
ballads, independent in form and national spirit, the Castilian
'romances' are unsurpassed in Europe for their number, vigour,
influence, dramatic intensity, and veracity. Unified by their em-
ployment of the octosyllable assonating in alternate lines and by a
common technique, these poems form a body, a 'romancero',
which works towards a total effect. It is true that the 'romancero'
has never been present to the mind of any particular audience as
it is to a reader of Duran or Wolf and Hofman,1 and it is true even
that the word is not traditional. The earliest collections, in the
middle years of the sixteenth century, were published merely as
'song-books', 'cancioneros'; but the practical convenience of
distinguishing between these and other song-books led to the
syncopation of 'cancionero de romances* into 'romancero'. The
word corresponds, however, to a real thing, to the influence exerted

1 See Note D at end of book.